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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 13. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN 


It may appear paradoxical to say that it is partly 
owing to their extreme dissimilarity of character that 
no two civilized nations offer greater probabilities of 
unbroken harmony in their future relations than do 
Spain and the United States. But it is nevertheless 
true, because in this case where such dissimilarity 
exists it happens that the qualities possessed by each 
people are exactly complementary to those possessed 
by the other, and a nation, like an individual, admires 
and is attracted by qualities which if it were possible 
to blend with its own would form a perfect character. 
For the greater part of a century, notwithstanding 
their instinctive mutual attraction, Spain and the 
United States were artificially kept at issue by diver- 
gent material and political interests, and by the 
natural impatience of progressive youth at the sight 
of outworn systems in too close proximity with its 
own newer ideals. But in the bitterest hour of their 
estrangement the two peoples never lost the almost 
wistful regard for each other’s qualities which forms 
the most durable basis for national friendship. The 
material clash was inevitable, and in the end salutary 
to all parties, for Spain was bound by her great tradi- 
tions not to abandon in the face of evident failure a 
task which was draining her very life-blood, and to 
which she knew herself to be unequal; whilst the 
United States could not stand by unmoved and see an 
American people struggling for freedom and national 
independence against a power which was unable to 
govern it for the public good. Strenuous as was the 
struggle while it lasted none who witnessed it can 
forget the underlying pity with which the people of the 
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United States in common with the rest of Christendom 
foresaw the useless gallant sacrifice when Cervera and 
his obsolete squadron, ill-armed, ill-formed and only 
strong in generous hearts, sailed from Europe know- 
ingly to meet disaster rather than acknowledge impo- 
tence in the face of the world. It was impractical, 
unwise perhaps, but it was chivalrous and fine, and if 
Spain at this juncture had turned her back upon her 
glorious traditions she would not only have been false 
to herself in the supreme crisis of her fate, but she 
would have forfeited the respect, nay the future admi- 
ration and affection, of those that were then her foes. 

In the Philippines, even in the heat of the contest, 
the same reasons for mutual respect were displayed. 
Hopelessly outnumbered, lacking all the elements for 
successful resistance and surrounded by hordes of 
rebellious semi-savages, who thought that the presence 
of the United States forces would enable them to sate 
their thirst for blood and vengeance, the Spaniards 
fought their hopeless fight so long as honour was at 
stake, and then loyally accepted the American control. 
full of admiration and gratitude for the practical and 
enlightened firmness that held the swarms of yellow 
men in check and saved the capital from catastrophe. 

Spain knew then and acknowledges now, that she 
could never again have made her possessions in the 
Antilles and her friar-ridden islands in the far East 
useful colonies or sources of strength to the mother 
country, and that, apart from the passing national 
humiliation, the loss of the islands which were a drag 
upon her was an unmixed blessing to the nation at 
large, since it allowed the concentration of forces and 
energies sorely needed at home. The effect of this 
concentration is seen clearly already in the greatly 
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increased importance that Spain has gained since the 
war in the councils of Europe; and amongst Spaniards 
no trace of bitterness remains; indeed there was little 
if any even at the time, against the power which was 
instrumental in breaking the vicious circle in which 
Spain was confined. You may travel through Spain 
now from Irun to Tarifa and hear nothing but admira- 
tion for the progressive energy, the alertness and the 
ingenuity of the people of North America. Such 
agricultural and other machinery as is imported from 
abroad bears nearly always the name of an American 
maker, whilst in the capital and some of the greater 
cities handsome blocks of buildings raised by 
American capital stand as permanent object lessons 
in improved architectural methods. On the other 
hand the traveller in Spain will meet everywhere, to 
an extent undreamt of a few years ago, travellers and 
tourists from the United States, enchanted for the 
most part with the picturesque romance and old 
world courtesy that appeal to them on every hand. 
A strenuous people find in the repose of the Spaniards 
an antidote for their own restlessness; a nation of 
keen business men are brought into contact with a 
people, the keynote of whose character is an almost 
disdainful disregard for laborious and calculated gain; 
on the one hand keen acquisitiveness, on the other a 
languid altruistic magnanimity incite in their opposites 
the wondering admiration that engenders a kind of 
humorous and tolerant affection on both sides. 

.or is this mutual attraction confined to social 
intercourse. In no other country has Spanish litera- 
ture of late years been studied so fruitfully as in the 
United States, and the North American universities 
now stand absolutely pre-eminent in this branch of 
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learning. Much has been done to promote such 
studies by the generous and enlightened efforts of 
such men as Dr. Archer Huntington; but the names 
of the late Dr. Knapp, of Dr. Chandler, Dr. Shepherd, 
and Mr. Underhill of Columbia, of Dr. Rennert, of 
Mr. Thatcher, Mr. MacNutt and many other Ameri- 
can scholars also deserve to be held in enduring 
memory for the zeal and learning with which they 
have opened to the English-speaking world the 
beauties of Spanish literature and history. To an 
American author, Washington Irving, belongs the 
glory of first having unveiled to the modern world the 
subtle fragrant romance of Moorish Spain, and to two 
other Americans of our own day, Dr. Lea and Mr. 
Scott, are due the best modern histories of the 
Hispano-Moorish people. Spaniards, proud of their 
brilliant literature and of their eventful history, are 
fully conscious of and grateful for this warm interest 
in both on the part of American scholars, with the 
consequence that in Spain itself these subjects are 
attracting ever-increasing attention. 

But nevertheless, the main intellectual reciprocity 
of Spaniards for this active literary interest in their 
tongue by Americans is shown in an eager study of 
the sociology and institutions of the United States 
and other progressive countries. The history of this 
awakening people in the last fifty years, and especially 
the result of their war with the United States, has 
brought home to them incontestably that in order to 
vie with the enlightened nations, whose qualities they 
admire and whose prosperity they envy, their own 
domestic organization must be reformed. The mass 
of the people have long been convinced that the 
remedy they seek will not be found in mere political 
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changes or by varying the nominal form of govern- 
ment; and on all hands it is acknowledged that the 
malady of the country, being to a great extent one of 
character, must be diagnosed by a close study of their 
social life and habits. This conviction has turned the 
best intellects of Spain in the last ten years almost 
exclusively to the analysis of social conditions at 
home and abroad, and more especially of those of the 
peoples of Anglo-Saxon origin whose institutions are 
most advanced. 

Thus far we have dwelt mainly upon the mutual 
attraction of the two peoples by reason of their pos- 
session of complementary qualities; but there is at 
least one main racial tendency which both peoples pos- 
sess in common to an extent unequalled by the like 
affinity of any other European nation with the United 
States. This tendency is the instinctive democratic 
feeling which forms the basic sentiment of the individ- 
ual in both countries. It may appear strange to those 
who do not know Spain intimately that the most dem- 
ocratic nation in Europe, in sentiment at least, is that 
which is usually considered the most aristocratic. But 
it is just because the typical Spaniard, proudly con- 
scious of his individuality, refuses to accept the 
adverse accidents of birth or fortune as a criterion of 
personal worth, that he is almost invariably as inde- 
pendent and self-respecting as the citizen of a Republic 
whose social system is founded on equality of rank. 
Les extrémes se touchent, and in Spain, where the 
labourer, nay the very beggar, regards himself as 
potentially as good a gentleman as a duke or a mil- 
lionaire save for the providential caprice that has 
made him lowly and poor, all are equal in their own 


‘ estimation; just as in a professedly democratic State 
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where the same result is reached by an opposite 
process. 

With these various social, intellectual and senti- 
mental points of sympathy between the two nations 
there should never again occur any question not sus- 
ceptible of harmonious settlement by mutual discus- 
sion. The war, unhappy as it was during its short 
agony, cleared away the only serious impediment to 
a perfect and enduring friendship. Bitterness and 
unjust judgment there had been on both sides before, 
the natural result of imperfect understanding of the 
difficulties and respective points of view. Spaniards 
or their government, running in traditional grooves and 
bound to the only methods known to their polity, 
could not be expected to see with the same eyes asa 
people unblinded by ancient sentiment and irritated 
at what they considered the tyranical oppression of a 
kindred people at their very doors. Americans, on 
the other hand, could with difficulty realize the des- 
peration of a proud people exhausted by past misgov- 
ernment and improvidence, yet doomed to struggle in 
order to maintain their national honour in the face of 
what they considered unjust interference and unmer- 
ited misfortune, although the struggle might entail, as 
indeed it did, the risk of their final downfall as a 
nation. ‘* The white man’s burden” of colonial pos- 
sessions was not understood in all its gravity and com- 
plexity by the people of the United States, and Spain’s 
traditional methods of dealing with it were directly con- 
trary to those employed by the Anglo-Saxon nations. 
No wonder, then, that the two peoples for a time 
drifted into enmity by the stress of material circum- 
stances. But all these causes of dissension have now 
disappeared. Spain has lived to rejoice at her 
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freedom from the responsibility that was dragging her 
down. America, with experience gained, sees better 
now than before the difficulties with which Spain had 
to cope, and can make allowances for her predecessor’s 
failure because she failed to a great extent in conse- 
quence of the possession of those very qualities of 
proud immobility and exalted impracticalness, which 
are the complements to the American keen activity 
and wordly realism. 

Spain has gained immensely in concentration and 
in national solidity as a consequence of the loss of her 
colonies. Henceforward she is a European power 
alone, with a geographical position which ensures for 
her an important place amongst the nations, and at 
no point do her interests come into antagonistic con- 
tact with those of the United States. Almost for the 
first time in her history the close friendship between 
England and France enables Spain to be on cordial 
terms with both; and whilst this condition of affairs 
exists, a great naval war in Europe is practically 
impossible. Spain therefore stands for the mainten- 
ance of peace, and the continued peaceful development 
of the world is one of the first interests of the United 
States. Every condition, therefore, social, intellectual 
and political, points to an enduring harmony of rela- 
tions between the great Republic of the west and the 
free constitutional monarchy which lies nearer to its 
shores than any other country upon the European 
continent. 

These considerations may be reinforced by the 
rapidly growing commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. The loss of the strictly protected 
markets formerly provided by the colonies at first 
seemed to threaten irreparable injury to Spanish 
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manufacturing industry, upon which the most prosper- 
ous provinces of the country existed. But the intro- 
duction of a high protective tariff for manufactured 
goods, and the awakened enterprise of the Catalan 
manufacturers have already more than compensated 
for the partial loss of the colonial markets. The 
extraordinary recovery of industrial prosperity has 
naturally not been unaccompanied by some depression 
in the export trade in natural products, which form 
the staple of the larger part of the country, and by a 
distressing rise in the price of the necessaries of life. 
The ruinously high international exchange consequent 
upon this state of affairs is however gradually bring- 
ing about itsownremedy. The high rate of exchange 
with countries possessing a stable gold standard, 
whilst it pressed hardly upon many, enabled the 
Spanish manufacturers, especially of textiles, to export 
their goods at a profit to North Africa and elsewhere; 
and the resulting large increase of trade is gradually 
producing an equilibrium in the exchange, and an 
increased purchasing power on the part of Spain. 
This may be seen in the considerable increase year 
by year in the imports entering Spain from the United 
States; the value of which is now only exceeded by 
those received from France and England, whilst the 
amount of produce exported from Spain to the United 
States is almost stationary. 

With the industrial and agricultural development of 
the country the demand for machinery from America 
cannot fail to increase enormously. Already Spaniards 
are awakening to the need for the adoption of modern 


methods of production; a vastly raised standard of | 


living is noticeable, especially in the capital and the 
large towns: the return of rich colonists to reside per- 
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manently in Spain has introduced a moneyed class with 
wider views and more expensive wants than those of 
the old Peninsular gentry, and on every hand evidence 
is seen that the people, so long lethargic, are becom- 
ing more progressive, with new needs and aspirations. 
These can only be met by the introduction of com- 
modities from abroad, to be paid for in some form or 
another by increased activity and productiveness at 
home, and of this quickening of Spanish life the 
United States will reap a full share of the benefit, 
since the general tendency of the advance is Anglo- 
Saxon in its character, and the financial support 
required for the increased development is largely pro- 
vided by English and American institutions. There 
would, therefore, appear to be very numerous points 
of identical sympathy and mutual interest between 
Spain and the United States, whilst it is difficult to 
see one point upon which serious discord can arise. 


MARTIN HUME 
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